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and often he received nothing at
all. With the growing inter-
communication between states
more was required of him; the
negotiation of such general settle-
ments as the treaty of Westphalia
(1648) and the treaty of Utrecht
(1713) called for qualifications of
no mean order.

During this period first Spanish,
and then French, diplomacy was
pre-eminent, and the dominant
position of Louis XIV in Europe
was in no small measure due to
his intimate acquaintance with
what was taking place in foreign
countries. As a rule, he did not
employ members of the high
aristocracy on diplomatic missions,
but preferred men of the middle
class such as he used in the ad-
ministration of France herself.

The treaty of Vienna (1815),
like that of Versailles (1919), was
negotiated by a conference at-
tended in person by the leading
statesmen of Europe; but the 19th
century as a whole witnessed the
triumph of the professional diplo-
matist, and was, indeed, his
heyday. Nevertheless, diplomacy
underwent a great change during
this period owing to improvements
in means of communication and to
the growth of democratic systems
of government.

Functions of Diplomacy

The business of a diplomatist
is not to initiate policy, but rather
to negotiate along lines laid down
for him by his government.
Before the coming of the telegraph
it was often necessary to leave
him considerable latitude owing
to the slowness of communication.
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe,
British ambassador in Constanti-
nople, precipitated the Crimean
War (1854) largely on his own
initiative. The telegraph, and
still more the telephone, drastically
curtailed the freedom of action of
the diplomatist, while the aero-
plane has enabled the politician to
become highly mobile, and so has
further limited the function of the
professional diplomatist.

The advent of democratic forms
of government meant that am-
bassadors became the representa-
tives of nations rather than of
monarchs, which increased their
responsibility. The public opinion
of the country to which they
are accredited has always to be
taken carefully into account; and
it is easier to make a mistake
in dealing with millions of people
than with a few individuals.
There is now far more publicity
for diplomatic activities, and since
the First Great War there has been

an unparalleled interest in inter-
national affairs. Economic and
financial problems, too, became
of ever-increasing importance, and
the development of wireless has
not been without influence. All
these changes have necessarily
imposed fresh burdens upon the
shoulders of the diplomatist.

Partly in consequence of this
there has been a tendency, at any
rate on the part of the British
government, to revert from time
to time to the earlier practice of
appointing non-professional men
to some of the big diplomatic
posts : notable examples were the
sending of Lord Derby to Paris,
Lord Halifax to Washington, and
Sir Samuel Hoare (Lord Temple-
wood) to Madrid.

Ambassadors and Ministers

Of late the distinction between
an ambassador and a minister has
almost ceased to exist. Originally
only the Great Powers were
represented by an ambassador,
and he had the right to demand
an audience of the monarch to
whom he was accredited, whereas
a minister had to deal with the
appropriate member of the govern-
ment concerned. Even relatively
insignificant powers now have
ambassadors, and between them
and ministers is a distinction
without a difference.

In 1945 reforms were introduced
into the British diplomatic service,
which has since been known as the
British foreign service. Previously
the consular and diplomatic services
were distinct; [the former dealt with
commercial matters, and the rule
was once a consul (q.v.) always a con-
sul. Now the services have been
amalgamated, and all diplomatists
will spend some of their time as con-
suls. This system had previously
been adopted by other countries.

In a British embassy of the
first rank there are, in addition to
the ambassador, (1) the councillor,
who acts as charge d'affaires when
the ambassador is away or the
post is vacant, and at other times
is second in command of the
embassy ; (2) the first secretary,
chief assistant of the councillor;
(3) the second, third, etc., secretaries
(of whom there may be four or
five); (4) the honorary attaches;
(5) specialists in such' matters as
trade unions and agriculture.

It is usual for an entrant into
the foreign service to spend a year
or two at the foreign office learning
the work^ before he is nosted to a
British embassy or legation abroad,
and at different stages of his career
he will be recalled to the foreign
office for a spelL

From the beginning diploma-
tists have been accorded the
immunities which earlier attached
to heralds. In no circumstances
can a diplomatic envoy be tried
or punished for a criminal offence
by the state to which he is
accredited ; generally speaking, he
cannot be sued 'for debt or
summoned as a witness. His
official correspondence, both postal
and telegraphic, is privileged
against censorship or any kind of
interference, while his official
residence is exempt from visit and
search by the police.
On the other hand he is expected
to conform voluntarily to local
rules and regulations; he must
not identify himself with any
political party, and he must not
overstep the rather uncertain
boundary line which separates the
duty of collecting information
from the offence of espionage ; or,
perhaps, it would be more correct
to say that he must not allow him-
self to be found out. If he mis-
conducts himself his government
will be asked to recall him, while
in extreme cases he may even
be put under arrest and expelled.
In totalitarian states, or when
ideological differences, whether
religious or political, are strong,
difficulties are likely to arise.
During the wars of religion in the
16th century the ordinary resident
ambassador was often little better
than a chartered spy, and many
diplomatists were active conspira-
tors. In modern times the totali-
tarian countries have frequently
abused diplomatic privilege in the
same way. But the diplomatist
can do much to remove that uncer-
tainty and suspicion which more
than anything else leads to inter-
national friction.
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